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Philadelphia European Economic Recovery 
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Springfield Will Colonial Conquest Solve 
Problems of Overpopulation? 
Feb. 9 Albany Latin America 
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T is now seven months since the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
plunged into a passionate domestic con- 
troversy after the shooting in the Skupsh- 
tina of the Croat leader, Stepan Raditch, 
and five of his supporters. Continuously, 
until this week when it is announced that 
the Croat Peasant Party has at last been 
forcibly dissolved, separatist feeling has 
run high in Croatia. Croat sentiment has 
fiercely opposed any compromise on the 
autonomy issue. Centralized government, 
the Croats maintain, has brought their 
erritory only retrogression. With Bel- 
grade as the national capital, Serbs have 
arrogantly undertaken, so the Croats 
aver, to impose a régime of incompetence 
upon their more enterprising fellow-citi- 
zens in the west, so that Croat interests 
have constantly suffered since 1918 when 
the Triune Kingdom was established. 
One has to recall the story of the last 
seven months in Jugoslavia to appreciate 
what is occurring today in Belgrade and 
Zagreb. The shootings of June 20 im- 
mediately focussed attention on the strain 
under which Serb-Croat relations were 
suffering. Croat deputies withdrew from 
the Skupshtina, demanding both the 
resignation of the government and the 
holding of fresh elections. It took two 
weeks for the government to resign 
and nine more days to constitute a new 
Cabinet. The latter remained in office 
only eleven days and accomplished noth- 
ing. Then a second government under 
the leadership of M. Koroshetz, a Slovene, 
took office. It was this government which 
on August 13 put through the Skupshtina 
i motion to ratify the Nettuno Conven- 
tions with Italy—a series of technical 
agreements which affected Croatia par- 


ticularly and against which Croatians had 
long protested. Trouble continued. In 
October a mass-meeting of 50,000 Croat- 
ian Peasant Democrats expressed dis- 
approval of the government’s policies. In 
November their leaders refused to bar- 
gain with the Prime Minister as to con- 
cessions they would be willing to grant 
were he to arrange for dissolution of the 
existing Skupshtina and the election of 
another. On December 1 riots occurred 
in Zagreb, the old Croatian capital, when 
an attempt was made to hold an official 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
the political union of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. Following these riots, the 
Croats in Zagreb received a new Serbian 
chief of police and a new Serbian District 
Governor, an army officer. There was in- 
creased disaffection in Croatia, and on 
December 30 the Koroshetz Government 
was forced to resign. 

It was at this point that King Alex- 
ander intervened. He consulted all party 
leaders, including Dr. Matchek, the Croat 
representative. Dr. Matchek described 
Croat sentiment as favoring either one of 
two solutions—that Jugoslavia be trans- 
formed into a federal kingdom of seven 
provinces, or that it be divided into two 
separate kingdoms under a single mon- 
arch. The King took vigorous action. 
Declaring on January 6 that parliamen- 
tarism seemed to be in danger of pro- 
voking spiritual disorganization and na- 
tional disunion, he dissolved the Skupsh- 
tina, abolished the constitution, estab- 
lished a vigorous censorship and forbade 
party activity. General Zivkovitch was 
appointed to head a dictatorship cabinet. 
Political parties began to disappear. 
There were several dismissals in admin- 
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istrative offices. It was announced that 
the laws of the country would be unified. 
A new Constitution would be drafted in 
course of time. 

Croats welcome the abolition of the 
constitution they objected to, but com- 
plain of the character of the new Cabinet. 
It contains one Slovene, five Croats who 
were conspicuous for their neutrality dur- 
ing recent disputes, and ten Serbians, the 
majority of whom are recognized cham- 
pions of Serbian hegemony. 

The country as a whole is divided be- 
tween extreme optimism and extreme 
pessimism. The difficulties of the King’s 
situation are still so great that one can- 
not be sure of what Croatia will decide 
to do. There still looms on the Serbian 
horizon a fear that Croatia may permit 
itself to be added to Italian territory. 
But the prestige of the King, the reluct- 
ance of France and Great Britain to see 
a disturbance of the European status quo, 
and the very strength of anti-Italian senti- 
ment in Croatia appear to argue against 
such a_ possibility. Jugoslav optimists 
are content to read the weather reports 
which have superseded political comment 
in the local press and proclaim their con- 
fidence in the King’s strength. 


“With Interpretations” 
HE Senate ratified the Anti-War 
act on January 15 by a vote of 
85 to 1. Ratification came rather sud- 
denly, as the result of a compromise in 
the Foreign Relations Committee’ by 
which a unanimous report of the com- 
mittee was submitted to the Senate by 
Senator Borah which interprets the pact 
but expressly states that it does not con- 
stitute a “reservation or reservations to 
the same.” Twenty-five Senators had 
signed a round robin circulated by Sen- 
ator Bingham of Connecticut, demanding 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
submit an “interpretative report,’ and a 
compromise was finally effected by which 
this report was issued with the non- 
reservation statement insisted upon by 
Senator Borah. 
The report giving the “true interpreta- 
tion” of the pact states: 

1. The hope and belief that the pact will 
facilitate the use of peaceful means of settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

2. The understanding that the right of 
self-defense is in no way impaired by the 
pact, and that each nation is free at all times 
and regardless of treaty provisions to defend 
itself. 

3. The Monroe Doctrine is included as a 
part of the national security of the United 
States and the right to maintain this Doctrine 
is included in our right of self-defense. 
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The report incorporates four statements 
“bearing on the question and as to the true 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine as it 
has always been maintained and interpreted 
by the United States.” The first of these is 
a quotation from President Monroe’s message 
to Congress of December 2, 1823, which 
formulated the Doctrine as a prohibition of 
European intervention south of the Rio 
Grande. The second, third and fourth ar 
statements of President Cleveland (message 
of December 17, 1895), Elihu Root (July 1, 
1914), and Professor Theodore Woolsey 
(June 1914) which justify President Mon- 
roe’s declaration as inherent in the right of 
self-defense. No mention is made in the Sen- 
ate report of the message of President Roose- 
velt of December 6, 1904, in which the right 
and duty of the United States to interven 
in the affairs of Latin American States “in 
flagrant cases of wrongdoing and impotence” 
is added to the Doctrine as originally formu- 
lated by President Monroe. The “exercise of 
an international police power” by the United 
States under the Monroe Doctrine has _ be- 
come, since 1904, the chief cause of complaint 
against us in Latin America. Does the non- 
inclusion of President Roosevelt’s interpreta- 
tion in this latest definition of the Monroe 
Doctrine imply that a unilateral intervention 
policy in Latin America for the United States 
is not consistent with the terms of the Anti- 
War Pact? If so, this will doubtless facili- 
tate the adherance of the A. B. C. powers 
to the pact. The signature on January 5, 
1929 of the arbitration and conciliation agree- 
ments of the Pan-American Arbitration Con- 
ference is another long step along this same 
road. Both of these developments should do 
much to better United States-Latin American 
relations. 

4. Finally, the Senate’s report states that 
the Anti-War Pact provides no sanctions 
against a treaty-breaking State, “express or 
implied,” and that the signatories are relieved 
of their obligations under the treaty as con- 
cerns the violating State. It is significantly 
silent in regard to the attitude the Unit 
States will take toward the application 
League sanctions against an aggressor. 


M. S. W. 


The British Year Book of International Law, 
1928. London, Oxford University Pres 
(Humphrey Milford), 1928. 

A number of eminent British writers on inter- 
national law review outstanding events of the 
past year and analyze controversial question: 
The Hammer and the Scythe, by Anne O’Hare 

McCormick. New York, Alfred Knopf, 1928. 

An impressionistic account of things seen and 
heard by the author in the course of a recent 
journey to Russia. 

The Conduct of British Empire Foreign Rela- 
tions Since the Peace Settlement, by Arnold 
J. Toynbee. London, Oxford University Press, 
1928. 

Published by the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, this able and timely analysis, al- 
though distinct from the annual Survey of 
International Affairs, forms a valuable supple- 
ment to the latter. 

La Conception de l’Etat et l’Idée de la Cohésion 
Ethnique, by Baron A. deHeyking. Paris, 
Rousseau & Company, 1927. 

A careful study of the problem of minorities, 
in its relation to the national State and to the 
League of Nations. 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 
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